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Every Other Sunday. 


EASTER LILY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


a] AY, Maggie, where ye goin’?”’ 

“ To the chapel, Rick, it’s Easter 
Sunday, and there ’ll be heaps of 
flowers, and music, and it ’ll be a fine 
sight. Where yow goin’, Rick ?” 

‘““T dunno as I was plannin’ to go anywhere. 
Lily wanted a walk, so I thought I’d take her 
out.”’ 

“ Better come along with me, Rick, Lily ’ll be 
pleased with the flowers ; won’t you, darlin’? ”’ 

The tiny child in Dick Clement’s arms smiled 

a cherub’s smile, and stretching out her baby 
hand lisped, “ Lily love pitty fowers.’’ 
, Maggie hugged the little one, saying between 
her ardent caresses, “Oh, you darlin’ baby! 
There never was such a baby! Was there, Rick 
Clement? ”’ 

“Well, I guess not!’ was Rick’s enthusiastic 
reply ; “and there never will be, will there, Lily ? ” 

‘* Not aden,” replied Baby, gravely shaking her 
sunny head, whereupon impulsive Maggie fell 
upon the little prattler with another of her 
tumultuous caresses. 

‘* Oh, Rick! do bring her; there will be room!” 

“All right,’’ was Rick’s reply, and he followed 
Maggie down the noisy street to the quiet Place 
where ‘‘ Unity Chapel” reared its modest front. 

Scores of children were passing in through the 
open doors, and strains of music trembled on the 
soft spring air. 

Maggie elbowed her way through the throng 
with very little ceremony, but characteristic in- 
dependence, while Rick followed, bearing the 
lovely smiling baby whose winsome face attracted 
universal attention. 

‘ Get out of the way there, now, Marx Schén- 
berg,’? demanded Maggie, punching a great over- 
grown German lad who stood in the doorway, 
gazing open-mouthed at the flower-adorned in- 
terior. Marx turned with an angry retort upon 
his lips, but at the sight of Lily, peeping coquet- 
tishly over Rick’s shoulder, bis face cleared and 
he moved aside without a word. The church was 
nearly full, and the children walked slowly up the 
aisle, looking right and left for a suitable seat. 
After some hesitation, Maggie marched to the 
platform and seated herself on the lowest step. 
It was a good place for seeing and hearing, and 
to be both seen and heard. But Maggie didn’t 
care for that, and Rick and Lily didn’t know. 

They formed an interesting group. Rick was 
a large strong boy of thirteen, rather slow in 
movements and in comprehension, but with a 
gentle trustworthy face. Maggie was an odd 
combination of independence and oldness, —a 
scrawny slip of a Scotch lass with sharp elbows 
that she carried literally as well as figuratively 
against the world. Many were the battles she 
had fought when twitted of her red hair and 
freckled face. Nestling between them was Lilian, 
the beautiful, the wonderful, —a fair blossom of 
baby loveliness, gazing with deep mysterious eyes 
out into a world that had only soft words and 
yearning tenderness for the little queen. 

A smile came over the minister’s face as he 
noticed the three. Lily at sight of the manly 
form and boyish face gave a little gurgling laugh. 
She had often seen the Rev. Rex Strong, and 
in common with the other babies of the neighbor- 
hood knew of the pocket that was always full of 
sweeties for their benefit. 

‘Hush, Lily,” said Maggie, with grave face 
and uplifted finger; ‘‘be a good girl and hear 
the pretty music.” 


It was a simple service, suited to the simple 
people to whom it was given. There were joyous 
carols sung by all present, words of Scripture, and 
the never old prayer of the Master. Then the 
story of the Resurrection was told, so simply, so 
clearly, that even the little children understood. 
Rex Strong’s voice grew very tender as he saw 
before him the sea of young faces, — poor little 
city waifs, childish lives cast up like so many 
shells on the shores of a great, wicked, restless, 
weary humanity! What could he give them that 
should be a help in an hour of need? The 
earnest man prayed with a passionate prayer in 
his own heart that the right words should be 
given him. He told them of the life that lay 
hidden under the brown earth through the winter’s 
cold. “It seems dead beyond hope of rising,’”’ he 
said; ‘‘but on this happy Easter morning the 
warm sun kisses the dead earth, and the seeds 
spring to life, the grass blades push their green 
fingers up through the mould, and the first fiow- 
ers open their gentle eyes. You and I have in 
our hearts the seeds of love, of faith, of kindness, 
gentleness, and truth. If we will let it, God’s 
love will be the sun that shall shine down on our 
hearts and waken these seeds to life. Oh! my 
friends, let this Easter Day be indeed a day of 
resurrection for you. Have you forgotten to be 
kind, loving, pure, and truthful ? Leave your un- 
kindness, your wrong doing, your dishonesty, and 
try to live as Christ lived. Dear children, try 
from this day to be obedient to your parents and 
teachers, kind to each other, and helpful to every 
living creature. Drive away the angry, evil 
thought, and let your hearts be as pure as these 
Easter lilies, —as this little human Lily who 
smiles before you. Be kind to one another, and 
remember that when Jesus was mocked and spit 
upon, ‘ He answered not a word.’ Jesus came to 
show you and me how to live. He was a poor man’s 
son, and in his last days had no home. He was 
weary, sick, persecuted, but he held fast to God 
and did what was right. He died to show you 
and me that it is far better to die than to do 
wrong. He rose again to show us that the good 
can never die. Let us take the lesson of this 
Easter Day and remember to cherish the good 
that is in us.’’ : 

The service had ended and the crowd had dis- 
persed, each child carrying its precious flower. 
The minister came toward Rick and Maggie, who 
still lingered. ‘Here is an Easter lily for the 
baby, and some pinks for you two,” he said, hold- 
ing out the fragrant blossoms. 

Lily clasped the great creamy cup, golden- 
hearted, with a scream of delight. 

‘‘What a dear little child,”? said Mr. Strong, 
tenderly. ‘Is she your sister, my boy ?” 

“Lily is my sister’s child,’ replied the boy, 
proudly. 

‘Then you have an Easter lily all your own, 
to bloom for you every day,” said the minister, 
smiling; “take good care of her, and keep her 
always a pure white lily.” 

“I’m goin’ to,’ replied Rick, emphatically. 
‘‘Lily isn’t goin’ to run in the streets and get the 
bad ways of all the young ones round here.” 

‘Tf any one tries to make Lily bad, I’ll just 
lick ’em,”’ said Maggie, clenching her little fists. 

‘Lily has two good friends, I see,” said Mr. 
Strong, a twinkle in his eye; ‘* well, you must re- 
member that the baby will copy you two, first of 
all. Good-by, Easter Lily, Rick must bring you 
to me sometime.”’ 

Maggie walked to Rick’s door with him, and 
parted from Lily after many hugs and kisses. 

Then the boy toiled up the two flights of stairs 


that led to his home. He was met at the door by 
a slender, careworn woman with a singular look 
of restlessness in her glittering dark eyes, 

‘‘ Where have you been so long, Rick?” she 
demanded. ‘ I’ve just walked the floor, wringin’ 
my hands for the last hour.’ 

‘“‘ Why, I’ve only been to Chapel,’’ said Rick, 
with some surprise; ‘‘ what does ail you, Marthy ?” 

“Oh! nothin’, only I’m always afraid that 
somethin’ will happen to Lily.” 

‘‘ What a goose you are, Marthy!’’ retorted 
Rick, ‘‘ what can happen to her when she’s with 
Mme G2 

‘““T know, Rick, perhaps I’m foolish; but 
promise me that you will never let any one take 
her from you. Die, before you'll let her go!”? 

‘‘ Why, Marthy, of course I sha’ n’t let any 


one have Lily. And you wouldn’ t go with any one ~ 


else, would you, my Beauty?” and Rick tossed 
in his strong arms the beautiful child, who 
laughed until one would have said the whole air 
was full of silver bell-chimes, 

That night before he slept, the boy gazed long 
into the dreaming face of his darling. “ You are 
my Easter Lily,’’ he said softly, “and Rick will 
always keep you pure and white as now.” 

In a narrow room in a small court close by, 
Scotch Maggie lay wide awake with two restless 
little cousins by her side. She was thinking over 
the words of the sermon, and in the depths of 
her wild, queer, little heart knew that she needed 
to take the lesson home. ‘ Guess I’ll try to be 
good, after this,’’ she said to herself; ‘* and when 
the boys call me ‘brick-top’ I’ll try not to 
answer back or scratch any one. And I’ll take 
care of Lily, too, she must n’t get to be naughty ;” 
and full of generous resolves, Maggie at last fell 
asleep. 

The spring days deepened into summer, and 
Rick fancied that his sister drooped with the 
fierce heats. 

Schoo] exhibitions were over and the boy be- 
gan to look about for work, as the sister’s hands 
seemed every day less and less capable of the 
fine sewing and embroidery that had supported 
them during the past year. 

‘* You don’t feel well, do you, Marthy?” he 
said one evening, as he watched her sitting list- 
lessly, her untouched work on her lap. 

She started, and that strange fierce light leaped 
to her eyes. ‘I’m all right,” she said, fretfully, 
‘‘only this heat is enough to kill any one.” 


‘‘T wish we could take Lily into the country,” | 


resumed Rick, ‘‘ she ’s getting real pale.” 

**Oh! do you think so?’ cried Martha in 
agonized tones; ‘‘am I killing my little darling? 
Oh! Iam wicked, not fit to live, but Lily is an 
angel.” 


“Why, Marthy,” said Rick in surprise, “what 
y> y. p 


does ail you? Lily is all right, only this horrible - 
weather is enough to wilt any one.” 


‘Yes, I know I’m foolish,” said Marthy, 
apologetically ; ‘‘ but I’m always that about Lily. 
Say, Rick, how old are you?” 

‘‘T’m almost fourteen,” replied Rick. ‘I was 
over twelve when you came and took me from 
the ’Sylum, and said you’d take care of me. 
How glad I was to go!. Mother had been dead 
over a year, and no one knew where you were. 


Say, Marthy, did Bob die before Lily was born?” 


A hard look came over Marthy’s face. ‘+ Have 
I ever said he was dead?” she retorted fiercely. 
‘“You are old enough to know now. Well, 
he’s not dead, but he’s a devil in human shape, 
and he made me wretched. If I ever saw him 


again, or he saw Lily, I believe I should drop — 


dead. Promise me, Rick, he shall never have 
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Lily. Promise me that no one shall ever have 
her.”’ 

“ Why, of course, Marthy,” said the boy, sooth- 
ingly, “‘no one else shall ever have her. I’d die 
first. But, Marthy, where does Lily get her 
white skin and blue eyes? Both you and Bob 
are so dark.” 

‘ What a question, Rick!” said Marthy, pet- 
tishly; ‘‘you wear me out with your foolish 
notions. I wish you’d stop your nonsense and 
_ see what Maggie is up to with that child.” And 
Rick made a hasty retreat to the court where 
Lily sat in Maggie’s lap, as usual surrounded by 
an admiring crowd. 

All through the long, hot summer days the boy 
devotedly cared for his little treasure. He sold 
papers, blacked boots, ran errands, did any 
honest piece of work that would bring a few 
pennies. Lily must have golden oranges and 
luscious peaches and berries, even though not 
one drop of the juicy luxuries might cool Rick’s 
parched throat. With his own hands he washed 
the little dresses, and took from his sister’s failing 
grasp the iron that was smoothing out the dainty 
frocks and aprons. 

Night after night he sat under the trees on 
Copp’s Hill, his tired arms holding the\ restless 
child, who could not sleep in the close rooms. 
Very, often he walked miles with her from the 
crowded North End to the broad avenues of the 
Back Bay, where cool breezes might always be 
found, Such exclusive devotion to the little one 
tended to separate both Rick and Maggie from 
the ordinary life of the neighborhood. 

The boy worked steadily day after day with 
but one thought in his mind, and at eventide 
came home with a bounding heart to toss Lily 
in his strong, young arms and feel his pulse 
quicken at her merry laugh, 

Rick had always been considered a quiet, 
rather dull boy in school and neighborhood, but 
now he was more than ever marked by his steady 
industry. No one ever heard him use a rough or 
profane word, nor would he join the rough and 
tumble games of the neighborhood that fre- 
quently amounted to little riots. Many of the 
boys recounted with pride how often they had 
eluded the sharp eyes of the police, but Rick 
was implicitly trusted by these same blue-coated 
guardians of the public peace. He was scrupu- 
lously clean in his person, gentle-mannered, and 
tortures would not have induced him to swallow 
one drop of liquor; he well remembered the 
demon that had wrecked his father’s life. So 
the boys called him ‘“ Softy,” “ Gentleman Rick,” 
and ‘* Saint Richard.’”’ He had no companions, 
but lived, thought, and toiled for his Easter Lily. 

Maggie, too, was none the less devoted, Her 
aunt, who had scant respect for children’s help, 
was only too glad to have her out of the way. 
So the girl spent hours with Marthy, helping 
her in her household duties, and amusing Lily 
with unwearied patience. She, too, grew more 
gentle, for she never forgot that she must set the 
baby a good example, and love softened the sharp 
tongue as no other power could, 

When school began in September, Rick quietly 
gave up all thoughts of attending ; he knew that 
his help would more than ever be needed in the 
little household As the winter came on, Marthy 
grew weaker and weaker, After a while Magcie 
carried home her work for her, and the neighbors 
whispered among themselves that they “ ouessed 
Mis’ Newton was pretty low.” Then she did not 
rise from her bed, and the worn hands could no 
longer hold the needle. Finally came the longest, 
saddest months of Rick’s life. How he worked! 


—_ 


Mr, Strong, not knowing all, but guessing much, 
paid the rent and sent a physician. And Lily 
never went to bed hungry even for one night. 
But the boy did; he grew worn and thin from 
days of hard work and nights of watching. His 
clothes grew shabby, they missed Marthy’s careful 
fingers. The coal bill was a haunting terror, and 
many a time he knew not where the next meal 
would come from. But he struggled on, happy 
to know that Lily was well, rosy, and cheerful. 


It was the Wednesday before Easter, and Rick 
returned home earlier than usual. On the nar- 
row bed lay a cold, still form, and the room was 
full of rough but kindly women who were perform- 
ing the last offices for the dead. 

Rick sat down in the nearest chair, sick and 
faint. He had known that his sister could not 
recover, but he could not realize what death was 
until it stared him in the face. 

Lily had been taken to a kindergarten in the 
neighborhood where she often spent happy hours, 
but Maggie was there with Rick, and it was 
Mageie who drew him into his own box of a 
room. A change had swept over his friend; all 
her sharp domineering ways were gone, and with 
a curious gentle dignity, she said, slipping her 
hand in his, “ Rick, I must tell you something — 
I promised. J was alone with her, and she told me 
such a story. Bob was so cruel to her, she ran 
away from him with the baby, and it died. It 
made her almost crazy. She went to be nurse to 
a lady who had a little wee girl. They went south 
for the winter, and there was yellow fever there. 
They sent Marthy north with the baby because 
its father was sick. I think Marthy must have 
been crazy. Instead of going to New York 
to the baby’s grandmother, she came here, and 
never sent any word to the baby’s mother. But 
she was so sorry, and has lived in fear ever 
since that some one would find her out. She 
told me I must tell you to find the baby’s mother 
and give her back. Then I asked her what the 
mother’s name was and she tried to tell, but the 
blood came, and she never spoke again. Oh, 
Rick, don’t look so! I’ll help you all I can, 
don’t look so.’”, 

The boy sat still, the picture of speechless, 
tearless misery. There was no comfort for him. 


It was the following Saturday that Rex Strong 
sat in a luxurious Back Bay parlor, talking with 
a pale black-robed lady. 

‘‘Come, dear Eleanor,’’ he said, ‘‘ try to 
forget your sorrows for a while. Come with me 
to a poor home where a mother has just died, and 
a little child is left orphaned. There is so much 
grief in the world, forget yours in comforting 
those poor children.”’ 

The lady rose in an impulsive fashion and 
kissed the noble face near her. ‘‘ Dear brother, 
I will try,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ I am so selfish, 
but you always make me think of something 
better.” 

An hour later, and they stood in the dingy 
room. Rick sat by the coffin, Lily, awed into 
silence, nestling in his arms. Close by was 
Maggie, and a group of sympathizing neighbors 
clustered about. 

Very few, but tender, were the words of the 
preacher ; then, one by one, the little company 
looked at the quiet face and departed, leaving 
only the children and the minister and his sister. 

Rex stood looking at the dead face, and Mrs. 
Sidney rose and joined him. Struck by her 
silence, he turned to find her pale as death, and 
trembling violently. Lily’s face, that had been 


nestled on Rick’s breast during the brief ser- 
vice, now turned toward the visitor. ‘* Mamma’s 
as’eep,” she cried, in her flute-like voice. 

-In another moment she was clasped in the 
pale lady’s arms, and passionate kisses rained 
down on the wondering face. ‘‘ Rex,” she cried, 
pointing to the still form, “that dead woman 
was my nurse, Martha Newton, who stole my 
child. See! here is my child. Do you not see 
Rolf’s dear face?” 

A moment later, Rick’s place was vacant; in 
the excitement he had stolen away unobserved. 


It was Easter Sunday morning, calm, sunny, 
and beautiful. Poor Mageie, her eyes red with 
weeping, stood at the window of Rick’s home. 
Where was he? Lily was gone, and she had 
remained there alone, hoping every moment to 
hear his step. At last it came up the stair, and 
she flew to the door. It was a different lad who 
entered that door from the one who had left it the 
day previous. He came in with a firm, manly 
air, a look of new-born resolve on his face. 

‘©Oh, Rick!”’ cried Maggie, ‘‘I have been 
so worried about you. Ihave been here all alone. 
I couldn’t go home. Where have you been?” 

‘¢ Poor child,’”? he said, tenderly, ‘ there, 
don’t cry. I only went up to the Common to 
think. It was foolish to rush away, but I had to. 
Tam glad Lily has such a lovely mother; I shall 
see her to-day if I can. I hope she will live here 
and let us see Baby once in a while,’’ and the 
firm lip quivered. ‘Now run home and get 
ready for church, It’s Easter Sunday, you know, 
and we’ll go together. Don’t ery, it’s all right.” 

Nearly two hours later, as the boy sat waiting 
for Maggie, steps came up the stairs, the half- 
open door was pushed farther open, and Lily, a 
vision in white, rushed across the floor into Rick’s 
arms. How he kissed the dainty creature, hug- 
ging her close to him and crying passionately on 
her baby breast. Mrs. Sidney and her brother 
stood near by with tear-dimmed eyes, while just 
beyond was Maggie, a dull pain in her queer, 
wild, little heart. 

“J —T did n’t know, ma’am,”’ stammered Rick. 
“T thought she was ours. I am very —sorry.”’ 

“ But you must be glad now that Lily has found 
her mother,’’ said the sweet voice, ‘‘ for Rick has 
found jis mother too; I have n’t any son, Rick, 
and I never could consent to part Lily from the 
boy who has been so faithful to her. Will 
you come and be Richard Sidney, dear, and live 
always with Lily and me? ”’ 

Just then they heard a loud crying, and there 
lay Maggie on the floor, comfortless. 

‘* Lily’s goin’, and Rick’s goin’, and I have n’t 
anybody. I wish I was dead!” 

Lily trotted over to Maggie and laid her sunny 
head on the rough red locks. ‘ Maddie tum too, 
Mamma,”’ she said, trustfully. 

“ Come here to me, Maggie,” said Mrs. Sidney, 
“¢do you think I ‘Il leave you out ?”’ 

*“ Oh, ma’am, if you'll only let me come, I'll 
be your scrub girl.” 

‘¢ There’s room for Maggie, and we’ll find 
something for her to do,” said Lily’s mother, 
tenderly. 

““Come, good people, it is time we were in 
church,” said Rex. “It is Easter Sunday. Christ 
has risen for us all in a great happiness. Let us 
go to church, and thank God. Come, my Easter 
Lily, to Uncle’s arms; come, brother Rick , come, 
sister Maggie.”’ 

« Will you go?”’ said Mrs. Sidney, softly. 

“T’d oo anywhere with Lily ;” and wth a great 
joy in his heart, Rick went the churchward way. 
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For Vowrgest Readers. 


HUNTING FOR EASTER EGGS. 


A German Custom. 


eS a little American girl 
was-invited with her 
governess to an after- 
noon party at the pal- 
ace of the Crown-Prin- 
cess, in Berlin. ‘They 
were a little late, and when they arrived 
they found more than a hundred children 
collected in the large drawing-room; but 
Bessie, during her six months residence in 
the city, had already made some acquaint- 
ances, and the Crown-Princess’s children, 
who had always shown great partiality for 
the little foreigner, welcomed her with de- 
light. Soon they all began to play games, 
then they all sang together, they danced; 
and finally the whole party were invited into 
the park to hunt for Easter eggs. 

The German children rushed about, look- 
ing into the branches of the trees, under thick 
shrubs, in every shady place, and in a few 
minutes one of the oldest boys called out, 
“JT have found the first.” Reaching up to a 
crotch in a tree he took down a large, gayly 
painted bon-bon box, egg-shaped, which he 
opened, and gave the candy with which it 
was filled to his little companions. 

Just then, little Sophia Dorothea, the 
youngest of the family, exclaimed, ‘‘ See 
here! see here!” On the ground peeping 
out of the leaves of a running-vine was a 
lovely little sugar ege. Soon the American 
girl found one, some of the boys had half a 
dozen, and one found a little nest woven out 
of grass full of tiny eggs. Bessie had an egg 
given her of painted porcelain with a dainty 
wreath of lovely roses running around it. 
It was filled with delicious bon-bons, but 
though she offered them to her little friends, 
they would not touch them, so she said, 
‘*T?ll carry them to Mamma.” 

“What would you do if the day was not 
pleasant,” asked the American governess, 
for they told her that they had this party 
every year at Easter-time. 

‘Oh, last year it rained, the park was 
wet, and Sophia Dorothea had a cold, so 
the children hunted for Easter eggs in the 
large drawing-room. They found them in 
every nook and corner, under the sofa-pil- 
lows, behind pictures on the mantel, and 
even under the rugs where the smallest child 
could get them; they all seemed just as 
happy as they are to-day in the pleasant 
sunshine.” 

At five o’clock the children were all in- 
vited into the large dining-room, and as 
they passed in, the governess thought that 
they must have found nearly a thousand 
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eggs. The smallest child had two or three, 
and some of the boys who had been most 
active in the search had their pockets stutfed 
out with their booty, — large ege-shaped 


boxes of paste-board or covered with basket 


work, others of porcelain, brightly colored, 
some of sugar, and even some no larger 
than a tiny bird’s ege. 


A BIRD STORY. 


RY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


were going to house- 
keeping. One bright 
spring morning they 
were out looking for a 
safe place to build a 
nest. They twittered 
cheerily as they flew 
from bough to bough, and perched here and 
there, now on a fence, then on a shed, once 
even on a cottage window-sill. ‘They were 
very happy ; for the sunshine was so bright, 
the air so soft and sweet, the leaf-buds were 
bursting, the tiny wild-flowers beginning to 
bloom in the hedgerows. They were Eng- 
lish robins, and: their spring is earlier and 
warmer than ours ; so they had no dread of 
snow or cold winds yet to come. 

‘*Che-wee! I see a place,” chirped Mrs. 
Robin, suddenly. ‘* Wait for me a minute, 
dear,” and spreading her brown wings, she 
was off in a twinkling. 

Robin perched on one leg on a red-berried 
bush, and watched her flight. ‘‘ What a 
hurry she’s in!” he chirruped. ‘+ Why 
could n’t she wait to tell me.” 

Not far from the cottage’ was a church. 
It was an old church, and the green ivy 
clambered over its walls and twined around 
its porch and windows, almost hiding some 
of them, it grew so thickly. 

Away darted Mrs. Robin, out of sight 
amid its clustering leaves. But where did 
she go? Straight into the church; her 
bright little black eyes had espied an en- 
trance way. The panes were many and 
small in the old-fashioned windows, and one 
missing glass left an open door quite large 
enough for the tiny, winged visitors. 

In a few moments, back flew Mrs. Robin 
to her mate, and coaxed him into the church. 
Over the high-backed, square pews, around 
the stove, past the great organ, they flew; 
but in the pulpit they found» what they 
wanted. Beneath the cushion where the 
Bible lay, between that and the desk, was a 
small, open space. 

‘* Plenty of room!” chirped Mrs. Robin. 
‘‘Safe and snug; just the right place for a 
nest.” 

Robin, as usual, thought she was right, 
and was ready to do just as she said; so 
forthwith the little pair began building. All 
that long, bright morning, and for days 


afterwards, they flew in and out through the - 


broken window, bringing straws and hair, 


and deftly shaping the cosy nursery for the 
little birds that were to come. Nobody saw, 
and nobody knew. 

Easter-time came. The nest was com- 
plete ; and the mother-bird brooded, silently 
and trustfully, two tiny, sky-blue eggs 
sprinkled over with crimson dots. How 
much she thought of them! How careful 
she was to keep them warm! And Robin 
was as pleased as she, and brought her the 
daintiest morsels he could find, and sang 
his merriest songs. 

it was Easter morning. The white-haired 
minister rose in the pulpit and opened the 
Bible; but he did not read directly. The 
people, sitting quiet and listening, wondered 
why he waited. 

As he opened the Bible, he saw the pretty 
nest for the first time, and the two blue 
eggs. He told the people it was there, and 
said the children might come up quietly 
after church to see it, if they would not 
frighten the birds. Then he turned the 
leaves of the Bible, and read, — 

‘* Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where 
she may lay her young: thine altars, O Lord 
of Hosts, my King and my God!” 

In a little while the mother-bird flew in, 

and settled fearlessly in her nest; and be- 
fore the service was over, both birdies were 
there. 
. But the greatest care was taken not to 
disturb them, on that Sunday or those fol- 
lowing; and the pretty redbreasts grew so 
tame that they never feared even the music 
of the great organ and the chorus-choir. 

The little mother brooded her eggs while 
the minister read and prayed right over her 
head. And when there were two wee birdies 
in the nest in place of the spotted, blue eggs, 
Robin flew in and out of the window and 
fed them in sermon-time. 

The little birds were never harmed, and 
grew till they were full-fledged and healthy 
and able to use their own brown, pretty 
wings. 


Puanr blessings, and blessings will bloom : 
Plant hate, and hate will grow. 

You can sow to-day. To-morrow shall bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 


Tuey will choose the fairer part 
Who themselves are fair : 

They with beauty in the heart 
Find it everywhere. 


Sweet child, be quick to feel 
The sorrows of another. 

They truly love their God 
Who love and help each other. 


He prayeth best who loveth best . 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


BetTer not be than be nothing. 
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“THE SUNDAY OF JOY.” 
BY KATHARINE A. HAGAR. 


Ir is very natural to think that the word 
EAsTeR has some connection with Kast; many 
authorities state that it took its name from the 
festival of the goddess Ostara or Eastre, which 
the Saxons celebrated in the spring. In Ger- 
many, April is still known as ‘‘ Ostermonath.”’ 
The festival was a joyous one, every one rejoicing 
over the coming of spring. 

At the present day, the Easter ceremonies in 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churches of Eu- 
rope by their sudden change from darkness to 
light, their transition from sorrow and mourning 
to joy and gladness, remind us of the ‘dark 
descending ceremonies ”’ and the “ lighted return ” 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The Greeks watched 
the reappearance of spring and the phenomena 
of vegetation, and thus formed the legend of De- 
meter and Persephone. As under the arches of a 
Roman cathedral the people are dazzled by the bril- 
lianey of the light, enchanted by the sounds and 
harmonies, and excited by the incense, so in Eleusis 
there were ‘‘ vivid coruscations of light,’? and 
those initiated were thrilled with similar sights 
and sounds, — “The light of a serene wonder fills 
the temples, and we see the pure fields of Elysium 
and hear the chorus of the blessed.” 

We read of the custom of kindling bonfires 
at Easter, and afterwards of the great paschal 
tapers, sometimes weighing three hundred pounds, 
with which the churches were lighted. 

Easter Day was celebrated with every demon- 
stration of joy, the poor prisoners who were 
liberated, the slaves who were freed, and the 
poor and needy who were feasted or who received 
gifts had cause for their rejoicing. As we greet 
each other on Christmas morn with ‘ Merry 
Christmas !” so in primitive times did the people 
say, as they met each other on Easter morning, 
‘‘ Christ is risen!’ and the answer was given, 
“ Christ is risen indeed!” In the Greek churches 
this custom still prevails. 

The most characteristic Easter custom, and the 
one most widely diffused, is the use of Easter eggs. 
It is a symbol of the springing forth of life in the 
spring. Even in Scotland, where the great festi- 
vals have for centuries been suppressed, the young 
people still roll about or throw hard-boiled dyed 
eggs, and finally eat them. 

Although the name ‘“‘ Paschal” is derived from 
the “* Pascha” or Jewish passover which it suc- 
ceeded, yet in England bacon was formerly eaten 
as a sign of abhorrence of the Jews, as it still is in 
Russia, and very curiously a tansy-pudding sym- 
bolical of the bitter herbs commanded at the 
paschal feast was served. 

There were many other curious customs in dif- 
ferent parts of England, such as in the parish 
of Biddenden, a distribution of cakes, often as 
many as six hundred, to the poor every Easter, 
or a rough play of men and women lifting each 
other, as two children in this country sometimes 
earry another child about on their hands clasped 
at each other’s wrists. Many years ago I used to 
hear it called ‘‘ making a sedan-chair.”’ 

The barbarous Saxons rejoiced at the rising of 
the natural sun; the Greeks, with their brilliant 
imagination, framed beautiful fables like that of 
Persephone; but to the Christian is revealed the 
true Sun-of Righteousness. So will we rejoice 
on Kaster morning, —for Christ is risen, He is 
risen indeed. 


He conquers who conquers himself. 


ANGEL. 


BY MRS. E. C. WILSON. 


AMES and David Mayo were brothers; 


= 


and they were both drinking men, 
though they were not yet out-and-out 
drunkards. Neither had got so far that 
he could not stop drinking, but both had gone so 
far that they would not. Drinking and quarrel- 
ling go hand in hand, and the two brothers, who 
had played happily together all through their 
boyhood, and had worked happily together all 
through their early manhood, had a very bitter 
disagreement, and now they really believed they 
hated each other. This was worse for David 
than for James; for James had plenty of money, 
and had always been free with it to David, who 
had a wife and four children, and whose wages 
were very small, probably just on account of his 
drinking. 

After the quarrel the brothers never spoke to 
each other when they met; but only scowled and 
passed on, and both took a drink a little oftener 
than before. Even the cousins were not allowed 
to play together. But, after a time, the heart of 
the elder brother relented, for, as the cold weather 
came on, he saw David’s little ones running 
about sadly in need of warm clothing. They 
were rosy, happy little things, and James could 
not help wishing to see them ‘decently rigged 
out”’ for the winter like his own boy and girl; 
and he carried a fifty-dollar bill in his pocket for 
several days just to ‘* have handy.’ 

One day meeting his brother in a quiet street, 
he stopped him and said clumsily, “Come, I 
say, Dave! I say, it’s about time to let up on 
this! ’’ and he began to finger the bill. 

At sight of the money David’s eyes flashed, 
and he muttered angrily, ‘‘ You think yourself a 
nabob and me a beggar; if you ever mention 
money to me again, I’11—I’lL—I7’ll” — and 
his fists doubled up as though they meant to finish 
the sentence. 

The discomfited James stuffed his peace-offer- 
ing back into its place, and, with his hands deep 
in his pockets, shot past David around the corner 
and right into his favorite saloon. 

‘‘ What a crank Dave is,’’ he reflected as he 
tossed off a glass of whiskey; ‘‘ but I’ll get even 
with him,” he added, as another glass followed 
the first. 

On his way home, David’s three eldest children 
passed James on the other side of the street; they 
were trooping merrily along with bright faces 
and gay chatter. He thought they looked very 
cunning with the stiff little airs they put on at 
sight of him. 

‘‘Tt beats me,” he mumbled to himself, ‘‘ how 
those little poverty-stricken chickens always seem 
so gay, while my two, who have everything 
money can get, always look as demure as drenched 
kittens. It’s that mother of theirs, that’s what 
itis! It’s Kate! Kate is a—a—a— wonderful 
woman, Kate is;” and James Mayo, not quite 
certain whether he was sober or drunk, unlocked 
his door and went into his house. Once in his 
parlor, he dropped upon a sofa and was soon in a 
heavy, half-drunken sleep. His boy and girl, who 
and heard the outer door open, scampered down to 
see if it was their father; and, looking upon him and 
seeing how it was with him, they took each other’s 
hands, went soberly into the sitting-room, and, 
ensconcing themselves in the big easy-chair, fell 
to talking of how sad it was to have a father who 
drank, and to have no mother at all, but only a 
housekeeper instead. And then they-began wish- 


ing. They wished their father would n’t, drink 
anything but ‘‘nice things.” They wished they 
could play with their bright merry cousins, as they 
used to do, and they wondered why they could n’t. 
Then they wished they lived right next door to 
their cousins where they could be on hand when 
Aunt Kate made pies and cookies, so they could 
keep tasting while she cooked and told stories of 
the time when she was a little girl. After that they 
looked at pictures together to pass away the time, 
for they both knew they could not go away till 
their father was “all right” again. It would be 
dreadful if anybody should come and find him 
“this way.’’? At last, he awoke and shuffled 
slowly into the hall; hearing the little ones talk- 
ing together, he listened. They had wearied of the 
books, and were wishing their wishes all over 
again. James Mayo heard it all. His face flushed 
and his heart kept thumping, thumping, for he 
really loved these two children more than anything 
else on earth. He did not very well like the 
things he was hearing, so he pushed open the 
door; but the sight of the sad little boy and girl 
went to his heart even more than their talk had 
done. 

** So you ’ve been wishing, have you ?”? said he, 
in a shamed and embarrassed way. 

“Oh, father, did you hear?”’ they both ex- 
claimed; and Jamie went on, ‘‘ but, father, we do 
wish we might play with our cousins, they are so 
happy.” 

‘* And Baby Margie will get all grown up and be 
too big to hug and kiss if we don’t see her any 
more for a long time,” put in Flossie. 

The father blinked. ‘“ Well,’ said he, “ go 
play with them, go play with them, if they ’ll let 
you. I don’t care, J don’t. It’s the best thing 
you can do.” : 

And then such delight as there was; and, en- 
couraged by getting one of their wishes, they looked 
very wistful for the rest, and Flossie began falter- 
ingly, “ And, father, we wish — we wish —”’ 

“Say it, say it,’’ interrupted their father, 
laughing hoarsely, ‘‘ you wish your father was n’t 
a drunkard !” 

“‘ Father, don’t say that horrid word, — you’re 
not a drunkard!” exclaimed Flossie, excitedly. 
She jumped to her feet in the chair, and threw 
her arms around her father’s neck, and talked 
nervously. “Oh, father, what makes you drink 
that horrid stuff? I tasted it one day and it made 
me shiver. Don’t drink it, father, please don’t; 
promise me you won’t. Drink lemonade and 
things, they ‘re nicer.’’ 

James Mayo averted his face, and putting the 
child upon the floor, he mumbled in arough voice; 
“Go, play; go, play with your cousins; you’ve 
got one of your wishes; are n’t you satisfied? Ill 
have to think about that promise business. You 
see if I made it I’d have to keep it, and that 
would be rather hard on me, — rather hard.” 

In spite of the rough voice of their father the 
children went away happy. There was a look on 


his face that made them sure he meant to “do 


something ’’ about it. And he did. He had 
thought of a plan by which he would ‘‘ get even” 
with his brother. The moment the children were 
gone, he went to his writing table with a queer 
look on his face, and began to look over his writ- 
ing materials. Not seeming satisfied, he put on 
his hat and went out of the house. In a few 
moments he returned with a small package, which 
proved to contain some fancy stationery such as 
is used by ladies. ‘Then he proceeded to write 


his letter. It was not until he had torn up some 


six or eight sheets of the paper after ineffectual 
attempts to please himself, that he seemed satisfied, 
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and putting six dollars in bills into the envelope 
with his letter, he hid it away in his pocket, with 
a satisfied little chuckle, muttering: ‘‘ Unlovely! 
Unlovely! That’s capital; it’s just a pretty lady’s 
word. I wonder how I ever thought of it.” 

The next night, which was Saturday night and 
‘* pay day,’? David Mayo came home very quiet 
and thoughtful. His wife and children eyed him 
questioningly when he sat down to supper; but 
David’s family knew how to “take him’ and 
they asked no questions. After a little he told 
it all out as he always did. 

‘¢ Wife,”’ said he, with an embarrassed, but 
good-natured flush, “perhaps you don’t know 
that our children are a fortune to us.’” He pulled 
a letter from his pocket and tossed it to his wife, 
adding, ‘‘ Read that;’’ then he began gulping 
down his supper very rapidly. 

‘¢ How did you get it? ’? exclaimed Kate, after 
she had read the letter; ‘‘and where did it come 
from? Who wrote it ? It isn’t signed.” 

‘¢ Well, you see,” replied Mr. Mayo, “that 
last is what I’m wondering about myself. Mr. 
Woodhouse gave me six dollars extra to-night, 
and gave me the letter to explain it. He 
cannot guess himself who sent it. Read it to the 
children; they might as well know. It’s plain as 
daylight that I’ve. got to give up whiskey, and 
on my honor I swear it, I will. I can’t have my 
wages paid to my wife.” And David pounded 
the table with his fist, after which, Mrs. David 
read the letter. 


“My prar Mr. Woopnouse, —I send you six 
dollars. I shall send it every week. It’s to pay 
David Mayo another dollar a day for his work, when 
you pay him his wages. When he hasn’t been 
drinking during the week, pay it to himself; when 
he has, pay it to his wife. It was very unlovely for 
him and his brother to quarrel, and it is very un- 
lovely for him to drink, but I hope he won’t drink 
any more. At any rate I have fallen in love with 
his sweet little children as they go running about, 
and I want them to have nice pretty things as they 
used to.” 


It left off right there. ‘There was no date, no 
signing. The marvellous letter was passed around 
and examined. It seemed like the wonderful 
days of Aladdin and his lamp. It was plain this 
sudden friend of theirs was a lady ; that could be 
seen by the writing; besides, a man would never 
think of doing such a lovely thing. The children 
guessed and guessed and guessed who it could be, 
but could think of no lady that had ever seemed 
to have fallen in love with.them. So, at last they 
gave it up, and under the name of “ Angel,” the 
dispenser of the six dollars a week was enshrined 
in the family as a household goddess, for whom all 
the prettiest and most adoring adjectives were re- 
served. David kept entirely sober during those 
next weeks, and things were very thriving in this 
little home. Alongside of the hate for ‘‘ that horrid 
Uncle James,” love also grew in the family, —love 
and hate growing side by side; only hate could 
not thrive in a loving home like this one, but got 
merely an imaginary growth, while love took deep 
root and grew strong, ‘‘ Angel” was simply 
worshipped. She was talked about continually. 
The whole beautiful secret was opened to Jamie 
and Flossie, who played with the children contin- 
ually now, and they babbled of it to their father, 
who, however, only glowered and growled : — 

“He don’t deserve it, the rascal! he don’t 

deserve it !’” : 

Six times David drew his wages with the extra 
dollar a day added. For six weeks “ Angel’’ 
hovered about the family, a sweet, invisible pres- 


ence. The seventh Saturday night another let- 
ter came with the wages. It was in “ Angel’s” 
fine handwriting, and there was a great excite- 
ment in the family. The letter was brief, and 
like the other had no date, and no signing. It 
read like this: — 

“Tam coming to see you to-morrow afternoon. 
I have something very nice to give you.”’ 

The members of the Mayo family looked into 
each other’s faces in bewilderment and a sort of 
fluttering joy. They gazed about upon their 
cosey little home. It was a lovely home, of course, 
for them, but for “ Angel,’’ —it had never looked 
so unheavenly before. 

‘* Why does n’t she sign her name to her let- 
ters, I wonder?” queried five-year-old Bertie. 
“«¢ Angel’ is such a lovely name, I should think 
she would lke to sign it.”’ 

‘¢ But she doesn’t know her name is ‘ Angel,’” 
explained the others, and Bertie looked very 
wondering and uncomprehending. 

Such a scrubbing and dusting and beautifying 
as there was! Jamie and Flossie were on hand 
to sympathize and help. Early Sunday after- 
noon found David Mayo and Kate Mayo and all 
the little Mayos dressed spick-span in their ‘¢ Sun- 
day best,” and in an eager state of expectancy. 

At about half past one, James Mayo in his 
own home said rather sheepishly to his boy and 
girl, ‘‘ See here, chickens, I believe I’ll go over 
to David’s; come along and go with me.” 

“Oh, no!” responded Flossie in a tone of 
deepest reverence and awe. ‘Oh, no! not this 
afternoon. ‘Angel’ is going to be there this 
afternoon.” 

“Angel? is?” echoed James, flushing, “is that 
so? Iremember you said so. Well, well,’’ and 
he went out, and Jamie and Flossie fell to won- 
dering about their father going over to uncle 
David’s, and filled their little hearts full of joy 
with hoping he meant to make it all up with 
Uncle David and have things nice and happy as 
they used to be. 

About two o’clock the children at David's 
house, who had lone been watching eagerly up 
the road and down the road, gave a loud shout of 
disgust. 

“ Father ! 
ing!” 

David’s face grew hard. Kate opened the door 
and tried to be hospitable in her invitation to 
come in, but everybody was thinking how dread- 
ful it would be if ‘“‘ Angel” should happen to 
come just then. 

“T thought —I thought,” muttered David, 
looking savage, ‘‘ I thought you understood ” — 

“Come, let up, Dave, before the young ones. 
I’ve come on business.” 

‘¢ Well, you hurry then,”’ said Tudie, ‘‘ for we 
are expecting ‘ Angel’ every minute.” 

‘‘ With wings, lovely white wings perhaps,” 
put in Bertie. 

““« Angel!’ Pooh! Who’s ‘ Angel’?” asked 
James, gruffly ; but there was a comical look in 
his eyes that made Kate have a sort of suspicion ; 
and David, seeing the suspicion in Kate’s face, 
had it himself too, and turned very pale, and fell 
back subdued in his chair. 

‘¢ 7 think you’d better go away and come back 
some other time,” said Tom, the eldest one, try- 
ing to say an impolite thing as politely as he 
could. 

‘¢ Pooh! I’m not going. I have n’t been here 
for a long time and I mean to stay a little now 
I am here. Fact is, may be,—why it might 
just turn out that 1’m ‘Angel’ myself.” 

“You!” 


That horrid Uncle James is com- 


ty 
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‘¢ Humph !”” 

The children could not sufficiently express their 
contempt of the idea. 

‘¢ Well, now, how do you know I’m not ?”’ 

‘¢ Why,” said Tudie, indignantly, ‘‘ we’ve 
imagined her all out, hundreds of times, and 
she’s got blue eyes, and lovely goldy hair, You! 
Humph ! ”’ 

“¢ Well,’’ drawled James, “I’ve got blue eyes 
and they always called my hair yellow. Consid- 
ering that I wrote you a letter telling you I was 
coming, you don’t seem to me to be acting very 
hospitable.” 

“You? You wrote a letter!’’ gasped the 
children, breathless with astonishment. 

Tom and Tudie were shrewd mites, and the 
horrible truth began to dawn a little on their 
minds. Tom rushed for the letter, and holding 
it up to his uncle, he almost shouted, ‘‘ Do you 
mean you wrote that letter ?” 

James took it in his hand and examined it 
slowly. “I rather think I did,” he said, finally ; 
‘¢ fact, I’m sure of it.” 

At that Tudie gave up entirely and putting 
her head on the table burst out crying; while 
Tom, throwing himself into a chair, exclaimed, 
“Well, then, I give it up. He is ‘Angel.’” Tom 
uttered that word ‘* Angel’’ with his nose as ele- 
vated with disgust as the small size of it would 
permit. 

Bertie flew out at his Uncle James and began 
pommelling him about the head with his small 
fists. He was wild with rage and fury. 

‘““You’ve killed’ my ‘Angel,’ you mean, 
awful uncle,’’ he screamed; “ you’ ve killed her, 
and there isn’t any beautiful ‘ Angel’ any more, 
and I hate you.” 

‘¢Pooh! pooh!’ said James, putting aside the 
little fighter, ‘* Killing angels is the last thing 
I’d be about.”’ 

Of course David and Kate had understood 
from the first. Kate knew things were coming 
out right, and as she went forward to capture 
her belligerent Bertie, she astonished them all 
by reaching up and giving her brother-in-law a 
hearty kiss. 

‘There ’s a sister’s kiss for you!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and you are a good man.” 

‘Well, then,” said Tom, flying up, ‘‘ why 
did n’t you tell us long ago he was a good man, 
and save us all this fuss? ”’ 

“You see,” said James, growing more at his 
ease under Kate’s affectionate treatment, ‘“ your 
father and I are hot as peppers; but I’m 
quick and over it, and he’s quick and holds on. 
Hey, Dave?” 

“T_T? began David, ‘‘I’m sure I’m 
willing to go half way, but —”’ 

“Tt ’s only a little bit of a half that’s left, 


David,”’ interrupted Mrs. Kate, laughing, “I 
think James has gone about the whole of it.” 
Then Bertie piped up again: ‘It said in 


‘Angel’s’ letter—in your letter I mean — that 
you were going to bring us something.” 

‘‘No, not bring you something, but give you 
something,’’? corrected Uncle James; ‘‘ but it’s 
over at my house. Fact is, there’s a big dinner 
a-cooking at my house with plates enough for all 
of us. My home’s your home; that’s the whole 
of it. Come along home, all of you, — this is no 
place for you. Now, Dave, you need n’t open 
your mouth to speak. Your young ones need my 
pocket-book, and my young ones need Kate and 
the whole of you, and they ’ll be waiting for us 
this minute. Dinner’s ready; come along home; 
you can come back and get your duds to-morrow.” 
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AN EASTER AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
BY ALMIRA GRAY. 


Tur American family were invited by one of 
the diplomats to occupy a’ place in what was 
called the diplomats’ box in the great Cathedral 
of St. Isaae’s so that they could witness the im- 
posing ceremonies with which Easter is ushered 
in, They arrived a little before half-past ten in 
the evening, but found an immense crowd of men 
and women already pouring into the entrances 
of the church. Their friend was waiting for 
them and escorted them through the crowd to 
their seats, — for all the people were standing; 
there was not a seat in the large Cathedral ex- 
cepting those in the little square occupied by the 
foreigners. 

They could dimly distinguish the immense 
columns of malachite and lapis-lazuli, the pol- 
ished, variegated marble of every hue, gilded 
bronze work, pictures, and mosaics. The Rus- 
sians, as they entered with wax candles in their 
hands, advanced to one of the shrines and plac- 
ing the candles in a stand pierced with holes, 
murmured a short prayer, with prostrations and 
signs of the cross, kissed the pavement, and 
still looking toward the altar, retired. 

At eleven the service began. The dim light, the 
gloom, the wailing sounds of the singers’ voices 
(for no instrumental music is permitted in the 
Greek churches), the great number of silent, at- 
tentive people in their peculiar Russian’ dress, 
and a certain subdued excitement thrilled the 
spectators. 

Suddenly, as all is still, the clock strikes twelve; 
there is a vibration in the air, the bells ring joy- 
fully and rapidly as if by magic, the church is 
lighted, a procession of priests and torch-bearers 
in their most brilliant robes, with incense and 
banners, the choir singing loud, clear and glad, 
“Christ is arisen from the dead,’? pass about 
the church, and the people turn to each other in 
their delight, bearded men kissing each other 
three times and repeating ‘‘ Christ is arisen,’’ 
and the others answering “ He is arisen indeed.”’ 

The American party were told that it was an 
Easter custom to kiss every one, and. to their 
amusement, the next morning, the only one of 
the party who could speak Russian, the Secre- 
tary, was kissed by every one he knew as though 
he had been native born. 

As they rode out during the week, they found 
the streets thronged with good-natured, laugh- 
ing people. Almost every one wore a new hat 
or dress, — “something new for Easter.” Those 
who were in mourning had laid aside their black 
robes for the day and were in white attire. The 
houses had been cleaned and purified in prepara- 
tion for Easter, and the children of course were 
happy, for dolls, toys, and other presents are 
given as at Christmas time with us. 

The long fast was over. This ‘‘ Great Fast’? 
lasts seven weeks ; no animal food is eaten by the 
common people, not even fish after the first four 
weeks. Now they have a feast of ham, which 
is a standard Easter dish in Russia, a kind of 
pudding made of sour cream with a few raisins, 
a sweetish bread-cake full of almonds and raisins, 
and quantities of cold, hard-boiled, colored eggs. 
Dishes of eggs are blessed at church, and the 


Russians give each other not only at home and 


in the houses of their friends, but on the street, 
gayly colored eggs, some marked with a cross. 
All seem wild with excitement and gladness, 
kissing each other, and repeating, ‘Christos 
voskres’’ —_ Christ is arisen; and answering, 
“Vo istine voskres” — He is arisen indeed. 


EASTER. 
BY M. E. N) HATHAWAY. 


Lo, the spring-tide now ascending 
O’er the sterile wastes of winter, 
Hastening with an eager impulse 
Dearth and darkness to subdue! 
Every root and germ and fibre 
Hidden in the heart of Nature 
Follows now its upward yearning, 
And the earth is made anew. 


And the Christ, the Living Spirit, 
Evermore is rising, rising, 

Tidings of immortal gladness 
Bearing on, and on again; 

While from lives unfruitful, barren, 
Up to higher planes of being, 

To the kingdoms of the blessed, 

He allures the sons of men. 


Hail, all hail, triumphant season ! 
Herald of the new creation, 

Melody from silence calling, 
Winning bloom in place of blight : 
Hail, divinest star of Manhood! 
Down the misty ages shining 

With a broader, brighter lustre, 

That shall flood the world with light! 


Ceachers’ Department. 


“HOW TO CULTIVATE THE SPIRITUAL 
NATURE OF OUR PUPILS.” 


Tuts was the topic of discussion at an interesting 
meeting of Sunday-school teachers and others held 
in the American Unitarian Association Building on 
Saturday afternoon, March 16. There was a large 
attendance. 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Secretary of the 
Sunday-School Society, called the meeting to order, 
and introduced as the essayist Miss Kate L. Brown. 
Miss Brown briefly sketched the rise of the modern 
Sunday-school, saying that it came into being when 
the home altar-fires were dying out, and when life 
grew so complex that the need was felt of some new 
agency to assist in the work of the religious training 
of the young. The Sunday-school came with a pur- 
pose. It had a right to come, and it has come to 
stay. The prime necessity is of thoroughly conse- 
crated teachers, who believe so completely in their 
work that they feel it not as a burden, but rather as 
a privilege and a delight. - To awaken spirituality 
in her pupils, the teacher must herself be spiritually 
minded. The Sunday-school indirectly does much 
for the social, the intellectual, and the benevolent 
activities of the young; but these should always be 
made subordinate to its one supreme aim. A knowl- 
edge of child-life, of the natural development of the 
child’s mind and heart, is essential for good teach- 
ing. The pale-faced revivalist who said of his five- 
year-old daughter that “for two years she had been 
a happy Christian, but that it was the greatest 
regret of her little heart that for three years she had 
denied her Saviour,” was ignorant of the laws of 
both spiritual and physical development. Yet we 
can make even a young child realize that he has a 
heavenly Father whom he can serve by all the love 
and service he shows to those about him. And we 
can also aid the child’s growth in spiritual things 
by the constant help of the leadership of Jesus. 

Miss Brown urged next that children should early 
be trained to habits of regular and systematic be- 
nevolence. Every Sunday-school should have its 
director of charities, and a system of charitable 
work should be laid out. The indirect benefit to 
children of association in the work of Lend-a-hand 
Clubs was alluded to and illustrated. Doing good 


together cements youthful friendships. It is well to 
keep in the Sunday-school a record of all work done 
in this direction, not to flatter pride, but to foster 
loyalty and stimulate enthusiasm. 

But the Sunday-school cannot stop here. It must 

be a helper of the faith of childhood. We should 
do more to instruct our children in the principles of 
the religion that we hold ourselves. Unitarians 
have no formulated creed; but all the same they 
have a common faith,—a broad ground of agree- 
ment in spite of all differences of opinion. Why 
should not this be thoroughly and persistently taught 
to our children? Doctrinal teaching will not of 
itself, and if not supplemented by other agencies, 
promote spirituality; but neither will indefinite- 
ness of religious views, a hazy atmosphere of 
uncertainty, accomplish this result. Our young 
people should be trained to thi upon religious 
subjects as upon other themes. Some modes of 
faith we hold to be higher, truer, more inspiring 
than others, more in accord with the deliverances 
of reason, more truly embodying man’s noblest 
conceptions of God. Let us, then, teach the 
higher form of faith, with charity toward the views 
of others, but with fidelity to our own. 
* Finally, the essayist urged, our young people 
should be encouraged to cultivate the spiritual 
nature by simple, natural, and helpful methods of 
co-operation. Unitarians boast too much of having 
“no religion to speak of.” Repression, however, is 
sometimes worse than expression. We should have 
channels for the streams of faith as well as for the 
streams of charity. Let the overflow of a heart 
that has a glad, joyous faith bless other and less 
joyous souls. We need not repeat the extravagances 
of the revival or the prayer-meeting ; but can we not 
use the agency of the guild, or young people’s re- 
ligious society, without abusing it? - 

Rey. EK. A. Horton thought Unitarians had, per- 
haps, paid too much heed to Mr. Hale’s precept to 
“look out.” We need also to look in. Let us be 
lovers of the light. 

Rey. S. C. Beach believed in young people’s re- 
ligious guilds and in the “confirmation class.” It 
is a good thing for our young people to commit 
themselves to the religious life. 

Miss Fanny Merrill had found in her work at 
Bulfinch Place Chapel that children’s meetings for 
religious conversation can be made interesting and 
profitable. 

Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., of Dedham, and Rev. W. I. 
Nichols, of Littleton, confirmed, from personal ob- 
servation and experience, all that had been said of 
the value of young people’s religious societies. 

Rev. C. G. Ames believed in trusting children. 
Let us supply the right religious climate, and not 
prematurely force the spiritual life. > 

A committee of five—two of whom are Miss 
Fanny Merrill and Miss Kate L. Brown, and the 
others to be selected by them — were chosen by the 
meeting to be an advisory council. ‘This committee, 
it is expected, will hold a weekly meeting at the 
American Unitarian Association Building on Satur- — 
day noon, to confer with teachers and others as to” 
the best methods of cultivating the spiritual nature 
of our Sunday-school pupils. 
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